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many clergymen who openly acknowledged the new order
while secretly hoping for a return of the old. When, too,
the names of the reigning family were mentioned in the
prayers it was by no means unusual for them to be
drowned by an outbreak of coughing on the part of the
congregation. It was also possible to guess the political
opinions of a clergyman from his choice of collect for the
King; if he prayed for "thy chosen Servant George" he
was a Whig, but if only for "George thy Servant" he was
a Jacobite, or at least a Tory.
As for the actual Non-Jurors, they regarded them-
selves, with some justification, as the true Church of
England, and they were careful to preserve the episcopal
succession; this they did until 1805, when their last
bishop, Charles Booth, died. The Church itself lasted
even longer, and it did not come to an end until the death
of the last Non-Juror, James Yeowell, in 1875. It always
obtained the conge tfelire for its bishops from the Stuart
monarchs, but in practice it was autocephalous. At one
time the Non-Jurors sought to enter into a close associa-
tion with the Orthodox Church, but the negotiations
broke down. Nor was it long before they began to have
doctrinal, as well as political, differences with the Estab-
lishment. In 1718 a new communion office was intro-
duced. It was derived partly from the primitive liturgies,
and partly from the First Prayer Book of Edward VI, and
the innovations, or "usages" as they were termed, were
four in number, that is to say, the mixed chalice, prayers
for the faithful departed, prayer for the descent of the
Holy Ghost on the consecrated elements, and what was
termed the Oblatory Prayer offering the elements to the
Father as symbols of His Son's Body and Blood. This
caused a split between Usagers and Non-Usagers which
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